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PUBLIC PURITY: ITS PERILS--ITS DEFENSE. 


TEXT .—GAL, vi.,8: ‘He that soweth unto the flesh shall of the flesh reap 
corruption.” 


Ir is under a. profound sensg of necessity and duty 
that I shall gpeak to-day, witM#iwhat wisdom I can, of 
one of the HMggest sacredest and most pressing sub- 
jects with which in life we have to deal—the subject 


of Public Purity. 
So delicate is this theme that at Air: is tempted 
to feel that it should be treated on a Mecial occasion. 
But the conditions of our recent days*bring it con- 
stantly under the attention of every person; the public 
offenses against purity of thought, taste and feeling 
are flagrant, reaching to all alike, older and younger. 
And I have come to feel that it should be dealt with 
frankly on this occasion of our common assembling. 
The evils which flow from the violation of purity 
thrive peculiarly through the want of openness; and 
although the task of speech upon this topic is alw 
delicate, it is one which cannot be left wholly undon 
privately or publicly, without great peril. The young 
especially, need warning, need counsel. They need id b 
be guarded against the earliest and slightest deviations 
from perfect purity of thought and conduct. They 
need to be taught reverence for the principle which, 
more than any other, is the protection of the indi- 
vidual and the conservative force in society. Of late, 
many influences of a most deleterious quality are 
reaching them which did not exist in the youth of us 
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who are mature. No virtuous parent can be indiffer- 
ent to the multiplied perils amidst which youth walks 
in days in which our institutions, customs and man- 
ners develop and change so rapidly; in which evils 
spring up with so mushroom-likea growth; in which the 
enemies of virtue and good order seem to have so 
much immunity. Social life seems, sometimes, almost 
reduced to a hand-to-hand struggle of those who 
would have the world pure, orderly, morally pro- 
gressive, and the classes who would make it sensual, 
ignoble, corrupt. See how we have, almost literally, 
to fight with an army of men who are*willing—and 
much more than willing—to make their own pecu- 
niary profit out of the utterly debauching habit of 
dram drinking! So the other forces of vice ‘and crime 
seem, at times, so potent, active, astute, persistent, as 
almost to bring despair to the heart of the well-wisher 
of mankind. And between all these and those who 
would make society better, or, at least, keep it from 
decline, is that vast inert mass of the indifferent and 
apathetic, whose influence counts so largely with the 
influences that go to lower socialstandards and nourish 
all evil things. 

It is plain that not by the power of mere institu- 
tions or constitutions are we, in a free state, hence- 
forth to cope with the forces which make for evil. 
Life is to be far more social than heretofore. The 
characteristically polztical—i. e., the mere forms of 
institutions and laws and methods of administering 
public affairs—this element is proving, relatively, less 
and less important; and soczal methods,—the methods 
in which individuals combine for special purposes, as 
private men and women, but not as political agents,— 
become every year more effective and necessary, No 
law is worth much, now, which o; nly rests upon the 
statute-book. It is the law which the people approve 
and value which alone effects much. And all this is 
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probably well; for thus the hearts and minds of indi- 
viduals go more and more practically into the work of 
social welfare and progress. Society is less the 
machine to which political institutions assimilate it, and 
is more the vital organism which, as a body of living, 
sentient moral beings, it ought to be. The task of 
social progress is harder,—at least it is more pressing, 
more anxious; but it must be more effective, for it not 
only benefits its objects, helps the poor, saves the 
degraded, punishes the evil, but, also, it elevates, 
invigorates and inspires those who perform it 

Of all the relations in which human beings stand 
to each other, none is so exquisite, none so delicate, 
none so influential as those that grow out of their 
distinction into the sexes. No other degzus to be 
so profound in its importance, physically or morally, 
to society or to individuals. The reaction of either 
sex upon the other is doubtless too subtile for analysis; 
but it is certainly the most potent of all natural forces. 
No relation in which human beings can stand to each 
othre approaches in closeness, in sanctity, in delicacy, 
in beauty, in reward, that of true marriage. None 
other is nearly so inspiring, so helpful, so uplifting, as 
this may be. It is not an outward thing, my friends; 
it is a sfzrvitual thing ; and souls come together in it 
as they do not in any other. The outward relation in 
marriage is a mere condition of the inward. There is 
something divine about it, one can_but feel, this draw- 
ing of two spirits together, constraining them to unite 
all earthly fortunes that the spiritual union may be 
perfected. The instinct is singularly unerring. Ihate 
the levity which frequently speaks of marriage as not, 
in the great majority of cases, a happy, a blessed 
thing. No observation could be more carelessly false. 
It is utterly unjustified by the plain facts of social life. 
Certainly, this is true if you leave out marriages of 
convenience and those entered into for any other low 
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motive, or in levity or haste, which, all together, con- 
stitute but a small proportion among us. Not all mar- 
tlages are zdeal—for the persons who make the 
majority of them are not ideal. They are simple, 
practical men and women, not very spiritual, not very 
idealistic. But in ninety-nine cases in a hundred the 
marriage is the most ideal element in their lives. And 
in some lives that seem the simplest and most prosaic, 
this ove element is truly idealistic, a deep and fervent 
spring of fine emotion, flowing silently, under plain, 
unpoetical exteriors. The vast majority of mar- 
riages of love are blessed things,—so blessed, so 
holy in the instinct that draws hearts together in 
them, that they shou:dalmost be looked upon with awe, 

To guard such an institution, and the general rela- 
tion of which it is the consummate fact, from all pro- 
fanation, is one of the first and most pressing of social 
necessities. If this, the crowning one of social rela- 
tions, is degraded or sullied, all life is degraded. And 
it zs degraded whenever it is regarded with wordly 
motives and judgments; whenever it is entered into 
in selfishness or with levity; and, above all, by every 
influence which diminishes, in the members of society, 
reverence for the sanctity of sex and the purity of the 
sentiments which men and women, as such, cherish 
for each other. 

Because of this sanctity, which naturally attaches 
to the relations of the sexes, there is no test of the 
soundness of a national economy surer than that of 
the purity and dignity in which this relation is main- 
tained. The position of woman in any nation or 
epoch is an almost infallible measure of its health and 
its progress in civilization. Just as fast as she has 
risen from the condition of a chattel or slave to that of 
a helpmeet and true companion of man has civiliza- 
tion advanced. Every age in which laxity of social 
morals has become a marked characteristic of the 
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condition of society has been an age of unsoundness 
and decline. 

It has been a peculiir distinction of our own nation 
that we have honored womanhood perhaps beyond 
any other present or former people. There is no nation 
to-day where the position of women is so enviable. 
If some merely political disabilities continue, legal 
equality is nearly realized, and, socially, women are 
fully on a par with men; indeed, in many of the most 
important matters of life, they are now the real leaders. 
The engrossment of men in business tends to give 
over to women (too much, it must be said,) the more 
generous and delicate subjects of social concern. They 
are demonstrating in a score of ways their entire 
capacity to deal with these. Organizations like that 
of the Women’s Christian Temperance Union or our 
own Women’s Conference show that any assumption 
of their limitation of capacity for affairs is only a 

. silly survival of ancient prejudice 

Very naturally, this emancipation and social eleva- 
tion of women has been accompanied by increasing 
rev: rence for the sentiments which ought mutually to 
exist between the sexes. There is probably no coun- 
try where family life is at once so happy and so pure 
as in ours. The morals of our mez are almost certainly 
higher than in any European country. They are 
much stricter than they were here two or three gen- 
erations ago. Aristocracy has always hada bad influ- 
ence, in this respect, for obvious reasons. And for a 
century and a half the influence of aristocratic ideas 
remained strong among us. The influ: nce of slavery 
was especially unfavorable to purity of morals. I 
believe it will appear that democracy is highly favor- 
able to it, especially, in proportion as women achieve 
political power as well as social influence. 

But on the other hand there are at present condi- 
tions and influences which are unfavorable. 
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Democracy sets all classes free, in a new degree, the 
bad as well as the good. It is a question of strength, 
largely, between the moral elements and the immoral, 
and it is not at every moment and every point that the 
former are sure to be stronger than the latter. The 
immoral are apt to have other interests—those of 
profit—to unite and fortify them. The moral have 
only unselfish devotion to the welfare of society, and 
this is not always strong enough or active enough 
promptly to withstand and check the evil influences of 
the unscrupulous, reckless class. 

Then, during the past fifty years, we have had an 
enormous infusion of foreign elements into our popu- 
lation, bringing with them the social ideas and person- 
al principles of their former home, and these, seldom 
ofso wholesome a moral quality as those we inherit 
from our English ancestry. 

But especially the sudden congestion of our popu- 
lation in these closely packed communities, the cities, 
is having, necessarily, a very profound if partly a tem- 
porary effect on all social questions. 

In 1800, we were arural population, of whicha very 
small proportion, about three per cent., lived in cities. 
To day we are a nation of cities, large and small, but 
many of them large, and in them is compacted nearly 
a quarter of our population. This rapid modification 
of social conditions generates suddenly a mass of 
problems, which it is not possible should be solved 
quickly. The whole question of government is re- 
opened by it. Our National and State governments 
work pretty well, with all deductions. Our city gov- 
ernments, for the most part, work very badly, Com- 
pared to those of some foreign cities-—to the govern- 
ment of Berlin, of Paris, of London, of Glasgow, what 
we have as the administration of our public affairs in 
almost any American city, is a mere disgraceful 
travesty. A token of it is in the fact that in our own, 
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the most American of all our large cities, we can 
hardly persuade a /irs¢-rade citizen to accept the office 
of Chief Magistrate of a million people, a position 
which ought to be the object of the most honorable am- 
bition. As things are now, there is little reward in it 
to a generous mind; so hard would it be to carry out 
the purposes such a one should cherish; so unsavory 
the associations about the office. 

In the same way, our social problems are largely 
new and fresh to us. The problems of poverty, of 
penalty, of sanitation, of clean streets and good pave- 
ments, of education; all these have, as it were, de- 
scended suddenlyupcn communities gathered together 
within a generation, with all material interests to be 
developed and cared for, as well as all these social and 
moral ones. The city which is now the second in 
population in the country, was forty years ago, little 
more than a village. 

One more cause, unfavorable to fine morality, of 
which I should speak, is the similarly sudden accumu- 
lation of wealth Fortunes of all grades, from the vast 
to the simply abundant, have been amassed in the last 
generation by thousands of men, of whom it is prob- 
able, that very largely the majority have had but the 
most elementary education, intellectual or moral. To 
such persons riches come, very largely, as prizes won 
and to be exploitered for the pleasure and social ag- 
grandizement they may procure. Self-indulgence is 
the dominant motive, at least of those to whom they 
descend ; and, until a generation is highly educated, 
_ intellectually and aesthetically, not now to say morally, 
such self-indulgence is naturally gross. 

Given now, such communities as these, so chaotic, 
so heterogeneous, in their composition ; with so much 
freedom for every element in them to develop itself 
and its characteristic principles and ideas; with the 
institutions of education still so imperfect; with the 
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class of the distinctively refined, virtuous, patriotic 
necessarily so limited; and the question of morals 
becomes, obviously, a critical one. Had we notstill, 
that singularly strong influence persisting of the origi- 
nal English element of our population—-an element so 
vigorous, generically, and characteristically moral and 
religious, in a high degree; orderly and decent in its 
instinctive tendencies, and with a peculiar capacity for 
government, and self-government; it would be far 
more critical The enduring virtue of this element, 
assailed, asit is, by the wealth its members have so 
largely acquired, is the most important factor in the 
whole problem of maintaining our national morals. 
On this virtuethe hopeof keeping our general standard 
from serious depravations, and of elevating them as 
time goes on; on this, and on the increasing influence 
of women, it seemsto me, ourfuture chiefly depends. 

Just at present, we can but note with pain, offense 
and anxiety, tokens of a demoralization of taste and 
principle, which, if it were to go on, must be deleter- 
ious to the point of destruction. . That it chiefly, at 
present, pervades the lower strata of our population, 
the less educated classes, we must hope; but there is 
no such barrier between classes as shall confine it 
there, and its influence is already exerted, beyond ques- 
tion, upon all, and especially upon our youth. If it 
were radical, we should have to judge that a real laxity 
of morals had set inamong us. This is not yet the 
case, we know: but that a degree of ¢olevance is just 
now exercised toward public offences against decency 
is an obvious fact, and it is certain that such folevance 
is an insidious subjective influence for evil, demoraliz- 
ing those who indulge it, as its overt results, in several 
most important departments of life, are most pernicious. 
Pope’s lines are very trite: but they are per nnially 
true, and their truthcan not be too steadfastly heeded: 
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« Vice isa monster of so frightful mien 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

But seex doo oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.” 

The chief points at which we see the effects of this 
vicious Zolerance, are obvious. The most serious is the’ 
character of our newspapers. There are honor- 
able exceptions, in every city: andsome in this. 
But the general standard of newspaper morals is such 
as to constitute a standing reproach to our communi- 
ties, and a menace to our future. Itisnot merely that 
our common papers teem with accounts of crimes, 
horrors, vicious facts of all sorts: it is that these things 
are treated with leviiy, and in such a manner as to ex- 
cite an unhealthy prurient interest in vice and crime. 
No incident of life is too depraved or too remote from 
all genuine interest to the public at large, to be glar- 
ingly reflected in these “abstracts and chronicles of 
the time.” They search every most unwholesome 
corner of society,wantonly to drag to light and expose 
before thecommunity, indiscriminately, all that is vile, 
unhallowed and debauching. Some of them are almost 
unblushing panders to vice. Papers are sold on our 
streets openly, which are corrupt in their whole inten- 
tion, depraving in their whole influence. But not only 
these almost confessed ministers of corruption, but 
many which make a pretense to respectability ; whose 
publishers and editors would bristle with offence if 
placed in the same category with the others I have 
referred to; are stuffed with material intellectually 
most vulgar, and alike debasing to taste and injurious 
to fine morality. 

Especially,and most unfortunately, is that true of 
that still modern class of papers, the Sunday ones. 

I should have no especial quarrel with a Sunday 
press,—(though personally I regret the loss of the old- 
fashioned Sunday and am glad to be rid of the outside 
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world on one day of the week,)—no quarrel, I say, ir 
it were pure, aiming to refine and educate, or at least 
innocently to entertain the people. 

The changes which have come over our civilization; 
the new classes of men which this congestion in cities 
has created ; thousands unoccupied, with no taste for 
book-reading, and no adequate provision for it ; averse, 
perhaps, from the churches, for good reasons or bad; 
—these facts very likely justify the Sunday paper, and 
would make it useful if innocent. At least, whether 
we like it or not, it has come fo stay. 

The lamentable thing, therefore, is the prevailing 
character of the Sunday papers. I need only refer to 
it. Scan the contents of the next you take up; see 
how vulgar, half-impure, they largely are ; how full of 
the lowest concerns of society; how little calculated 
to minister to good taste, good morals, useful instruc- 
tion, elevation of purpose, improvement of social life ; 
how it hovers constantly about the border-land of vice, 
and is filled with an atmosphere of low suggestion. I 
noted the advertisement of one of the leading ones of 
this city yesterday. I would not here repeat its top- 
ics. I dare say that this paper lies already on some 
of yourtables. I ask you conscientiously to scan its 
contents, and confess to yourselves what sort of an in- 
fluence such a paper is exerting, what principles it 
ministers to. How'the men who make the papers can 
consent to make them, swch as they are, is not less a 
mystery and wonder than that others can keep grog- 
shops, 

You know their line of defense. They say, “We 
give what the public demand.” This is partly true; 
—but it is largely false. As was said the other even- 
ing by a visiting speaker of the liquor-traffic, here is 
an exception to the general rule that demand creates 
supply. That traffic, and all those agencies which 
minister to the lower elements of taste and desire do 
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the opposite thing; they, by supply, create demand. 
That is just the way all vice operates, as those lines of 
Pope eloquently explain. But even if it were other- 
wise, that is an ignoble trade which devotes itself to: 
supplying what is low and vile; whether it be poison- 
ous beverages, or still more poisonous paragraphs and 
columns. The French thief pleaded to the Judge, 


“but one must live.” “ We do not see that-necessity,” 
answered the court. So I think aman might say of 
these debasing means of livelihood,—* I will die, but 


I will not make my living in such ways.” 

And yet, the defense the papers set up has truth in 
it ; and there is where the responsibility of society comes. 
in. I dare say, many of us actually share that respon- 
sibility. For I see in almost every house, as familiar 
incidents of home life, these very papers,—even the 
Sunday ones,—to which there is, day by day, such 
reasonable objection 

I am astonished at the indifference or thoughtless- 
ness of the heads of families who tolerate in their 
homes, agencies so noxious. They would not, know- 
ingly, I presume, invite in men of well-known vicious. 
or vulgar character—but they bring in all the influ- 
ences such men could exert, when they lay on the 
home-table any one of a great number of flourishing 
papers. 

It is this ¢olerance, friends, 1 would point out, which 
is the dangerous thing for us. The forces for good, 
to hold their own against the bad ones, need at least 
to be in earnest, united and indeed, aggressive. In 
large measure the respectable elements in our society 
ignore, or do not care for, these things which make for 
evil, which are surely, somewhere, leaving their mark 
on the character of the generation’ which is to follow 
us. 

And what is true of our newspapers, is true very 
extensively, of our general literature. 
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We have come much under the influence of foreign 
schools of literature, which are themselves permeated 
with debasing influences. It seemsto be held bysome, 
contrary to the old maxim, that if you cangive a thing 
a name, you justify it. In literature, what 1s called “real- 
ism” attempts to justify its existence by them ere fidel- - 
ity and technical skill with which it depicts the inci- 
dents of social life. But there are many of those 
incidents which are wot justly to be depicted for the 
contemplation of society generally. It may be the 
function of some persons to devote themselves, for 
humanity’s sake, to the investigation of evils, vices, 
crimes, that proper influences may be brought to bear 
on them for their eradication. Such lines of duty are 
very trying and depressing to honest-minds. But it 
may be laid down as an indisputable principle, that, 
unless you are able and zutend to work for the cure of 
evil, you had better not be familar with evil. Its con- 
templation, as amere object of curiosity, is of an un- 
healthy and debasing influence. Menkeep pure and 
good by maintaining pure and innocent associations, 
The only defense against that defilement which, (as 
the proverb declares), he suffers who “touches pitch,” 
that is, familiarizes himself with evil, is the humane, 
uplifting purpose of reforming it. 

Hence, the reading of books permeated withlow views 
of life, false principles, corrupt situations and relations, 
is always and in every case, corrupting. And here 
again, I must point to a vicious folevance,anew tenden- 
cy, | think, among us,which is shown by our best 
classes, which justifies and encourages the men and 
alas! the women, who produce the evil agencies, of 
which immoral books are about the worst, We have 
cause for infinite gratitude that the great masters of 
English fiction, Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, and many 
only second to these, have been men of singularly 
clean minds, whose pages are markedly free from the 
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stain of impurity. It is painful to have to except a 
woman from this unqualified praise; but a few women 
among English writers have been serious offenders in 
this respect. 

A similar tolerance, the spirit of which is imbibed 
largely abroad, among people of distinctly lower mor- 
al tone than ours has yet become, is beginning to ap- 
pear in respect to the products of ar¢. The distinctions 
which have to be drawn here are delicate, but 
they are perfectly obvious and recognizable. It is a 
question, almost, if not quite always, of treatment, 
of spirit, of intention. Of the things which God has 
made, none is essentially more lovely and pure than the 
human form. It has been the legitimate subject of art 
since art began. A man commitsa crime against it, 
when he debasesits portraitureto be the minister of 
unworthy sentiments and emotions. Butits represen- 
tations may be made such as elevate and refine, or 
debase and corrupt. 

I think they are always the latter, when they do not 
subserve some idealistic purpose, the presentation of 
some ideal truth. 

But a school has arisen in recent years, which absol- 
ves itself from all idealistic limitations, and revels in 
what is merely physical and sensual. 

Again, the term“ realism” is brought forward to 
- justify unbridled license in the choice of subjects and 
modes of representation. Skill in technical execution 
is pleaded as sufficient excuse from all discrimination 
or reserve. 

It is vain to say that any such plea has the least 
validity! Nothing in social lite has any right to be 
which is injurious to morality, for morality is the very 
vital principle of society. 

He who impairs the morality of a generation strikes 
a blow at the existence of society. 

But this kind of art is as bad art as it is bad morals. 
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For art itself declines and perishes when it loses its 
moral and idealistic purpose. 

Here, again, is an influence, which is in danger of 
becoming strong and dangerous if not resisted. 
Already it has been too extensively yielded to, by 
persons whose general refinement of sentiment should 
have protected them against false and flimsy. art 
canons. Works of art adorn (or desecrate) the houses 
of many, the influence of which is distinctly lowering 
to the moral sentiments of those who view them. 

That same dangerous tolerance which is becoming 
an element in our national goodnaturedness, and which 
is so singular a characteristic of the descendants of the 
Puritans and the Friends, is in danger of proving here, 
also, a traitorous foe to our moral welfare. We are 
still provincial, and our people too easily accept as 
their standard what they see practiced or tolerated by 
the more highly polished, but less moral, communities 
of Europe. 

But I must refer to one more place, where, more 
than elsewhere possibly, evil influences are at work to 
sap the moral purity of our communities. I mean, 
our public amusements. That some of these have 
within recent years dangerously advanced in the direc- 
tion of immorality and impurity, must be evident to 
every one. 

I cannot stop to speak of the bad associations of 
gambling and dissipation which more or less cluster 
about the public games and athletic sports in which 
our generation take so much delight. The develop- 
ment of these sports, and of interest in athletics, is, to 
a great extent, a wholesome feature of our civilization. 
They are virile; and whatever is physically beneficial, 
so far contributes to moral health also. I will only 
say now,—let every one who can exert all possible in- 
fluence in keeping athletics free from the degrading 
influences which easily gather about them. The re- 
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newed development of gaméling, both in that connec- 
tion and socially, is a deeply painful phenomenon, of 
which I have no time fitly to speak. Those who en- 
courage this vice in any form or degree, are guilty of 
a most serious offence against society. 

But I have in mind, now, chiefly the quality of many 
of the ¢heatrical exhibitions at present offered to the 
public. Thatthey are debasing is freely acknowledged 
on all hands. It is sufficiently betokened by the char- 
acter of the flaunting posters by which they are adver- 
tised. 

These, by the Zolerance they secure, are becoming 
daily more offensive, as none of us can escape observ- 
ing. In themselves alone they are, at present, a pub- 
lic nuisance, a perpetual source of debasing ideas and 
sentiments in the minds of our population who see 
them displayed, with a degree of license never before 
permitted, on every wall. Remember, friends, that 
such things may shock us who are mature, asa novelty 
of evil. But the young, our children, our youth, the 
thousands and thousands of half educated, ill-restrained 
young men and women, are growing up among them, 
as the normal concomitants of thew amusements, the 
habitual associations of their daily walks. 

With the utter looseness of administration which at 
present characterizes the management of city affairs in 
a democratic country, these things grow worse; and 
they are worse to day, I believe, than would be per- 
mitted in the capitals of Europe. 

There, the vice which permeates society is, at least, 
- hidden more decorously out of sight. We see here, 
perhaps, the worst there is, yet; but what we see, what 
the mass of the people see to day, must necessarily be 
depraving taste and loosening morals. I am amazed, 
often, in passing the doors of theatres where the play 
bills suggest only a carnival of indecency, to see not 
only respectable looking men, but as respectable look- 
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ing women, younger and older, pressing in together to 
gaze on what, ifthe performance is half as bad as the 
promise, should empty the theatre of every self-respect- 
ing person of either sex ! 

Let me call up the history of this class of exhibi- 
tions, for it illustrates the danger of that Zolerance of 
which we are guilty in this country. 

This whole brood of so-called “ spectacular” plays 
originated, as you know, with one bold innovation, 
perhaps a dozen or fifteen years ago. That first 
spectacle profoundly offended the moral sense, even of 
out metropolis. Some attempt was made to repress it. 
But either law did not suffice, or other agencies were 
inefficient ; or, as usual, there were not union and force 
enough in the defenders of society, and the evil was 
not checked at its source. Mow, what within a score 
of years was a gross public offense in the eyes of all, 
isan habitual matter of course, every season, and it 
will be a difficult thing to reach and eradicate, though 
I see that the Legislature of at least one State is mov- 
ing to check it—as our own ought to do. 


The outcome, friends, of the observations I have 
made is, I. think, about this. We are not yet a 
depraved people; far from it. But we have the begin- 
nings of a very bad state of things among us. If the 
sources of evil (of which I have named only some of 
the most patent), are not dried up soon, there must 
needs result a very serious depravation of taste and 
morals. Influences for good are many, certainly ; but 
I fear that in the classes in which the more flagrant 
evils chiefly work, the influences for good are corres- 
pondingly ineffective. The vast laboring, mechanical 
and operative classes in a great city like this, are 
seriously disconnected from the influences of the 
churches, schools and other agencies of education, re- 
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finement, religion. A nobly humane form of benefi- 
cence(I mean the system called“University Extension,”’) 
has but just sprung up among us, which, if it succeeds, 
will have very great value in restoring the hold of the 
refining forces of society on the classes who by their 
occupations and their actual composition, are likely to 
miss the influence ot these But we cannot wait for 
these indirect agencies in the case of some of the 
grosser evils | have remarked, and which you may 
have contemplated. We ought to arouse, and without 
delay to exert ourselves for the definite correction of 
them. 

What then, friends, shall we do? first of all, \et 
me say, let us be sure, zwdwzdually, that our standard 
and habits of thought and feeling are true and right. 
Free from anything that can be called vice, or any ten- 
dency to it, personally, we may yet, by that shuffling 
spirit of zolerance, be consenting to the upgrowth and 
consolidation of depraving influences all about us. 
We need, if not more individual sensitiveness to these, 
at least more frank and serious condemnation and re- 
proof of them. We need a livelier apprehension of the 
injurious influences permeating our literature, our 
newspapers, our art, ouramusements. We need more 
careful contemplation of the social destruction which 
sensual vice has brought. upon the communities of 
former days. We need a more ardent love of purity; 
a higher reverence for the sanctities of human relations; 
a more generous public spiritand a more commanding 
sense of individual responsibility for the public welfare. 

Having these, we shall find the ways in which to 
work to defend our civilization from this insidious 
danger so plainly threatening it. I do not know that 
I have the wisdom to suggest any of these definitely, 
now. Doubtless they must needs be determined by 
experiments, which may include many instances of 
failure. But I think one thing is clear,—-in all these 
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matters of social welfare, we are hereafter to work 
socially chiefly. That is, as I suggested before, we are 
to accomplish the improvement of social conditions 
by organizations of good and earnest individual men 
and women, animated by unselfish devotion, and aim- 
ing at specific moral results. This is the turn things 
are taking now, distinctively, in our country. Espec- 
ially in our cities, the condition of our political irstitu- 
tions is such that we can get nothing from our law- 
makers except what we wrest from them by powerful 
pressure. Our executives (we may as well acknow- 
ledge it), will not at present enforce the best laws 
unless kept to their duty by vigilant and determined 
social agencies The abettors of evil are as free citizens 
as ourselves, made more active and energetic by sel- 
fish interest in the promotion ofa score of the forms 
in which vicious tendencies manifest themselves. 

Our principal immediate reliance for public reform 
and improvement must therefore be a refined public 
opinion and efficient social organizations. And these, 
friends, we ought to be developing and promoting 
without delay. For the evils to which I have espec- 
ially pointed you, work in society like a contagion in 
the blood of an individual. 

And, indeed, it is not alone divect agencies which 
will arrest and cure these evils. Their existence is 
largely due, as I intimated, to the novelty of our con- 
ditions, as great congested populations, which have 
grown up so suddenly that we have not yet created 
our institutions. 

To discover the principles of city-government under 
the conditions of a democratic social order is, perhaps, 
the most pressing of our present necessities. 

But we could do something, we could do much, im- 
mediately, if only the respectable element in our popu- 
lation were properly alive to the necessities of our 
time and honorably resolute in meeting these. The 
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more flagrant of present abuses could be corrected. 
Our streets ought to be purged, promptly, of the 
licentious representations by which they are so exten- 
sively defiled. The trade even of a dealer in narcotics 
or stimulants ought not to be suffered to do a deadlier 
damage by vile moral concomitants. We ought to 
hold our papers to a far higher standard of decency— 
if we can find out how to do this! We ought to re- 
buke our artists when they desecrate the exquisite 
creations of God by a profane touch. Our shop win- 
dows ought to be expurgated. We ought, without 
delay, to institute a censorship of public exhibitions. 
and plays which, while permitting every element of 
amusement that is not debasing, should vigorously 
exclude all that is immoral and indelicate. 

My friends, Ihave most haltingly brought this sub- 
ject before you, and must leave its consideration very 
imperfectly rounded. But the matter is not remote or 
recondite. Our duty is not obscure, though it may be 
difficult. 

Will you not, at least, zefect on these things, and be- 
ready to act as good citizens, as upright men and 
women, with whomsoever you may, for the correction 
of evils which are patent? 


